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L'activitS mentale et les iliments de I'esprit. Par Fr. Paulhan. Deuxieme 

edition, revue et corrigee. Paris, F. Alcan, 1913. — pp. 586. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1889 and has long been out 
of print. In preparing a revised second edition, so the publisher states, M. 
Paulhan has made only unimportant changes of detail; his general conception 
of psychology remains what it was twenty-four years ago. 

The book falls into three general divisions, the first dealing with the elements 
of mind considered in isolation, the second with the laws of association and the 
formation of the principal classes of mental phenomena by the operation of 
these laws, and the third with the mind as a whole, considered as a unit. 

Every mental process, according to M. Paulhan, is a system, a synthesis of 
elements more or less closely co-ordinated. Whether there is a single ultimate 
element such as Spencer's 'nervous shock,' M. Paulhan does not decide, but 
n general all mental states are complex and are ready to enter into yet more 
complex formations. Every element has its own proper organization and is 
active in so far as it is a system, but in its synthesis with a more complex 
system it surrenders temporarily its independent activity. As a result of the 
struggle between systems, there is selection mainly according to perfection of 
organization, intensity, repetition, and persistence. Mental systems have a 
two-fold tendency: to maintain in consciousness systems with which they 
can combine and to inhibit those with which they cannot combine. By this 
double tendency all mental processes can be explained, with this qualification, 
that the system, and therefore the mind as a whole, explains the elements 
as well as the elements the system. 

These two tendencies indicate the essential laws of mental combination, 
called by M. Paulhan the law of systematic association and its correlate, the 
law of systematic inhibition. The former is stated as follows: Every mental 
process (fait psychique) tends to associate with it and to produce in conscious- 
ness mental processes which can harmonize with it and co-operate with it 
toward a common end or harmonious ends and which with it can form a 
system (p. 86). The latter is thus formulated: Every mental phenomenon 
tends to prevent the appearance or development of, or to cause the dis- 
appearance of, mental phenomena with which it cannot unite according to the 
law of systematic association; that is, with which it cannot combine for a 
common end (p. 219). The bulk of the volume is given up to tracing these 
laws in successively more complicated mental compounds, — sensation, per- 
ception, judgment, reason, emotion, will, and personality. A further section 
is devoted to association by contrast and another to association by resemblance 
and contiguity. The two last M. Paulhan regards as only derivative principles 
having no great scientific value. 

The third part of the book, which deals with the mind as a unit, first shows 
the working of the laws of association in the concrete, partly by an analysis 
of love and language, partly by an analysis of a developing personality, that 
of Charles Darwin. Passing to a more abstract consideration of mind, M. 
Paulhan finds that it is a synthesis of psychic and organic elements, of social 
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products, and of external impressions, establishing a system among natural 
phenomena and introducing into the world a real teleology, which however 
belongs only to the mind. 

George H. Sabine. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

The Respective Standpoints of Psychology and Logic. By Matilde Castro. 

Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1913. — pp. 77. 

The chief purpose of this monograph is to discuss the alleged identity of 
instrumental logic with psychology. This identity is rejected on the ground 
that the 'idea,' the cognitive unit of psychology, cannot explain in the judg- 
ment the characters of objectivity, permanence, and universality which are 
essential to truth. The psychological distinction of image and meaning does 
not suffice for abolishing the dualism of thought and reality which for psy- 
chology is ultimate but which for logic can be only derivative. Psychology 
is committed to a representational relation between idea and reality, a con- 
ception which raises insoluble contradictions for logic. For the latter science 
the judgment is "not an inner act, but the dissolution-resolution process by 
which reality itself is active, changes and develops" (p. 52). Subjectivity, 
therefore, is not to be ascribed to the idea as against the object; it is rather 
the tentative aspect of the whole movement in which the mutual determina- 
tion of idea and object takes place. "As equivalent to the 'personal,' the 
'uniquely individual,' subjectivity indicates the occurrence of just this crisis 
in reality which has never occurred before, and will never be again. For logic, 
that is. the individual is but one of these tensional points in experience. . . . 
Idea and object serve to bound the area within which the individual appears- 
but they are themselves functions of cosmic organization" (p. 49). 

George H. Sabine. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Wundt's Lehre vom Willen. Von H. Schumann. Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 

1912. — pp. viii, 97. 

The aim of the monograph under consideration is to examine critically 
Wundt's doctrine of the will. The discussion is concerned primarily with his 
doctrines of the subject and conditions of volition, and of the nature of the 
process of volition itself. The conclusion reached is that the facts point to 
the position of Wundt's opponents. 

In connection with the first topic, the subject of volition, Wundt's doctrine 
that self-consciousness is the totality of all present conscious states, is believed 
to make volition an activity in which the subject acting and the action can in 
no wise be separated. In opposition, Dr. Schumann does not propose to 
maintain that the self is a 'thing,' but he would maintain that states without 
a subject which possesses them are unthinkable. Wundt holds that there are 
two unifying processes — association and apperception. Dr. Schumann asserts 
that in so far as apperception involves attention, it has already introduced 
the self. Furthermore, he holds that Wundt is in a contradiction when he 



